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eo 
A DIALOGUE 

BETWEEN COHLLETH anv rinILALETHES. 

Coheleth. 1 wish to know what you Unitarians 
believe ? 

Philalethes. They believe there is one supreme, 
self-existent, independent God, and no more than 
one. Do you deny this? Then prove it. If you 
say it is the truth, then you are a Unitarian. 


Coh. But there are three persons in this one 
God. 

Phi. What do you mean by a person ? 

Coh. .1 do not know; there are three distinc- 
tions. 

Pia. What do you mean by a distinction ? 

Coh. 1 do not know; itis a mystery ; God is 


incomprehensible. 2 . 

Phi. ‘This evasion will not do. Who cannot 
comprehend the contradiction that three is one 
and one three? To say it is a mystery that three 
is one and one three, is no new discovery. Con- 
iradictions never hive been proved no contradic- 
tions. See the acknowledgments of writers on 
your own side, Drs. Stewart, Woods, Dwight, 
Miller, &c. ‘To call it a mystery is of no use, or 
to say God is incomprehensible. 

Cok. The Trinity is taught in Scripture. 

Phi. Show where? You entangle yourself and 
hearers in mystery and contradictions, and what 
is there in the Bibleprelative to God, Christ and 
the Holy Spirit that is incomprehensible ? [4m is 
my name and my memorial to all generations. 
This implies past, present and future existence. 
God always did exist. He existed before time, 
and will exist when time shall be no more. What 
is there in all this that .is incomprehensible / 
There is nothing in the Bible in 2 practica! point 
of view that is incomprehensible. Are the words 
IT Am incomprehensible? If J 4m, forever? It 
proves an intermnfable duration, an existence 
from everlasting to everlasting. J Im to all man- 
kind on my part all they stand in need of for time 
and etern ty. Exodus iii. 14,15. IfZ 2m prove 
present existence, it proves the existence of God, 
and if we are certain that we exisi, we may be 
certain of the existence of God, and that we de- 
rive our existence fromhim. We have the pow. 
er of causation, without which we could not be 
accountable, and we know it is a derived power ; 
we did not make it ourséives. This proves a ‘first 
cause. If we have not the power ef causation, 
we cannot prove it is any where, and if we cannot 
prove acause, we cannot prove an effect. Then 
all we see and feel is matter or spirit, something 


or nothing, and it is of no conseqweace which. If 


the trinity is a mystery, what do you know of it? 
If it can be proved that there are three distinct 
persons in one essence, it can be proved also that 
there are three d.stinct beings. If Christ had a 


consciousness ? knew every thing, and yet was 
ignorant? that the same act was the act of a per- 
son finite and infinite ? 1f the person, ~~ es ee 
how could it be either human Or div ine! It must 


be poither, DUt a mixture of both. Is it possible 
that the same person should be the supreme, self 
existent and independent God, and yet be a feeble | 
man, who could do nething of himself, and had not} 
where to lay his head? If these contradictions, 
which are ‘inculcated in the Westminster creed, | 
are taught in the Bible, can it be shewn where ?) 
God does not require a finite mind to comprehend 
infinity.. He requires nothing but what it is cap- 
able of doing, and it is capable of understanding 
that three is not one, nor one three, and that) 
mysteries. are no revelations. 

“Coh. You deny our creeds, and we deny you 
Christian communion and fellowship. 

Phi. The only weapon of the Christian is the 
sword of the Spirit. Christ’s kingdom is not of 
this world, consequently the Christian has nothing 
to do with creeds, however dignified and admired 
by men; his weapon to propel all the attacks 
made against him is the sword of the Spirit ; with 
this he may bid defiance to men and deyils that 
rise up against him; God, Christ and all the heav- 
enly world are on his side, and he will come off 
victorious. Hail Christian ! Go on conquering un- 
der the Captain of your salvation! You need not 
the aid of human creeds and buman wisdom. 
Christ has nothing to do with those that teach for 
doctrine the commandments of men. Human 
power and wisdom may as well attempt to set 
barriers round the throne of Jehovah and protect 
Omnipotence, as aid the interests of Christ's king- 
dom by such devices as these. It is persecution 
to condemn any that take the Bible for their rule 
of faith and practice. You have no right to judge 
them; Christ is their judge, and they belong to 
his kingdom. 

Coh. But Unitarians reject every fundamental 
doctrine of Christ, and they are deists in disguise. 

Phi. They take the Bible for their rule of 
‘faith and practice ; how then are they deists? If 
‘they reject the interpretations of scripiure which 
isome have made, how does it thence appear that 
ithey reject every or any doctrine of the Christian 
revelation? You that state your fundamentals, 
ought to prove them by scripture. Is it a funda- 
mental article of faith, that three persons are one 
in.essence aud yet equal in power and glory? If 
the essence is one, where is the equality? If 
there are three equals, there must be three self- 
existent beings, or neither is self-existent. I be- 
lieve the dictates of the Holy Spirit, reason and 
the Scriptures perfectly agree, and where the 
Scriptures contradict reason and common sense, it 
is not the true sense.’ | have no disposition to 
contend for any ism but Bibleism, and those who 
take that for their rule of faith and practice are 
my Christians, let them belong to what demomina- 
jtion they may. Have not Unitarians as good a 
right to interpret the Scriptures for themselves as 











divine and human nature, and yet was one per-} You have ? Who has got the infallible interpreta- 
son, then it wiil follow, that the same person who| tion? What but pride can influence you to set 
had the guilt of the sins of the whole world, and | yourselves up for standards of orthordoxy ? Are 
suflerd the punishment due ic sin and died under ; You the infallible Pope? Where is the right of 
its weight. was the eternal God; the same person | Private Judgmeni? If I must be tied down to your 





that prayed to God was God supreme. Is it possi-,#tlicies of faith, of be anathematized, I prefer 
- » ¢ . —? ZB oy 4 ? r 
ble that the same person had a finite and an infinite ‘the latter. A BIBLE MAN. 


FROM TH wxiTARIAN MISCELLANY. 


THE MORAL TENDENCY OF THE 
DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY. 
(concLUDED. 

Again, the trinitarian faith not only makes the 
Son equal with the Father, sharing the same glo- 
ry, and entitled to the same homage and love, but 
actually raises him higher, and clothes him with 
amore adorable, lovely, and beneficent character. 
It is an important part of this system, that man, 
by transgression, was ** bound over. to the wrath 
of God, and curse of the law.” Under this state 
of wrath, the Father was resolved to have ven- 
geance on his weak and offending children, and 
would not suffer his anger to be appeased except 
by the sacrifice of the Son, who offered himself a 
willing victim to temper the vindictive rage, which 
threatened destruction and terment to the whole 
human race. It is to. the compassion and benevo- 
lence of the Son alone, that we are indebted for 
the mercy of God. We owe it not to the purpose 
ofthe Father, that we have not been consumed by 
his anger; the Son is ‘the voluntary, the unassist- 
ed author of our rescue, and in this character is 
worthy of our supreme homage at the expense of 
every sentiment and feeling of love, gratitude, and 
reverence, to which God, acting the part of a Fa- 
ther, would be entitled. What good tendency on 
the practical morals and piety of christians do you 
discover in a doctrine, which blots out ali the mor- 
al attributes of the Deity, makes him an angry, 
vindictive, and cruel being, and clothes another 
with the ensigns of his sepremacy and perfec- 
tion? What do you find in such a doctrine, which 
is calculated to quicken devotion, provoke to good 
works, establish charity, or to invigorate any_ of 
the christian virtues ? y 

Morecver, the notion that Christ was God de- 
stroys the force of hisexample. One of the most 
encouraging assurances, that the precepts.of the 
Gospel are™suited to our nature, condition, and 
improvement, is exhibited in the conduct of Je- 
sus. We read the histery of his life, attend him 
amidst the perils he encountered, the sufferings 
he endured; we contemplate with admiration the 
immaculate purity of his character, his disregard 
of the world and its attractions; we behold his 
piety, benevolence, meekness, forbearance; we 
discover in his life a perfect illustration of his 
doctrines and precepts. To this character we 
look as an illustrious mod-' of moral excellence, 
at once commanding our i.nitation, and serving as 


}a guide to our steps. 


All this is a delusion if Christ were the Supreme 
God; no points of resemblance exist between 
God and man, from which the example of the 
tormer can be made a motive of action to the lat- 
ter. If Christ were God, it cost him nothing to 
resist temptation; for he could not be tempted. 
That he refrained from sin under many trying 
circumstances, is no proof that we can refrain un- 
der similar ones. According to the trinitarian 
theory, therefore, the example of Christ was. to- 
tally without value, for it was impossible for him 
to be any other than a holy being; and in practis- 
ing his exalted virtues he was cnly yielding a ne- 
cessary compliance with the principles and laws 
of his nature. 

This result is adverse to the account given by 
the apostles. St. Paul says, “It behooved him 
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fo be made in all things like unto his brethren ;” 
and that, ‘he was in all points tempted as we are.” 
{In this character his spotless example is such as 
we may and ought to follow. He was made like 
us, * touched with the feeling of our infirmities,” 
tempted as we are, and exposed to the same evils 
aud trials. He was without sin, not because it 
was impossible for him to sin, but because he ex- 
ercised with an unfailing resolution and firmness 
the power he possessed of resisting temptation; 
moderating his desires, and complying with ass 
the divine laws; the perfection of his character 
consisted in his deeds of active piety and goodness. 
All men have a similar power, and are capable 
of similar deeds; not in the same degree, but of 
the same kind. Hence the example of Christ is 
adapted to the human condition, and affords a mo- 
tive to the obedience of his laws; the moment 
you suppose him to be God, the example and the 
motive vanish. he 

Much ingenuity has been exercised in attempts 


to remove this difficulty, by striving to make it| 


appear, that Christ was God and man united; but 
even admitting the fact of this inexplicable union, 
which seems to have been at first devised for the 
purpose of reconciling diserepancés, it does not 
take away the difficulty in the present instance. 
The apostle speaks of “one Lord Jesus Christ,” 
and of “one mediator between God aud men.” 
However his nature was constituted, he was one 
being. If he was God, he must bave possessed 
all the attributes and perfections of God; if he 
totild be tempted in his human nature, he possess- 
e@ an unlimited power of resistance in the divine, 
a power, which no human being, or any other be- 
ing but God, could possess. His perfection as God 
could not be obscured by adding the human na- 
ture; nor by this appendage was he brought any 
nearer in his moral attributes and capacity to the 
condition of man. It is still the example of God, 
which we behold in his life, an example, which 
we have neither power nor hope to imitaie. 

This doctrine of two natures, which is a main 
prop in the edifice of the trinity, is not every 
where so passive and inelficient. It fails of any 
good effects where its aid is most needed by its 
advocates; in other quarters it isactiye and deso- 
lating; it renders useless #!l rules of interpreta- 
tion, dad makes the language of Christ ambiguous 
and contradictory. It represents him as speaking 


( 30 ) 


ihitting to the pains and hardships of a life of suf- 
_ferings on earth, for the noble and benevolent pur- 
pose of procuring the salvation of mankind. They 
make this a ground of love and affectionate grati- 
tude, and conceive that the ardour and effects of 
their emotions are much increased, by the con- 
viction of the supreme deity of Christ. But how 
can they talk of the humility of the unchangeable 
God; Can the Being, who is the same from ever- 
lasting to everlasting, and whose perfections are as 
arnt le as his nature, cea such a Being humble 
himself, lay aside hic attributes, and take upon him 
the nature of a frail, sinful Man? Gu.n 4 sapposi- 
tion is at war with every dictate of the understanu- 
ing, and every feeling of the heart; in this view 
the humiliation of Christ is imaginary ; it is impos- 
sible; it affords no rational incitements of love, 
‘sympathy, or gratitude. But “it is our belief, 
that Christ’s humiliation was real and entire, that 
the whole Saviour, and not 2 part of him suffered, 
that his crucifixion was a scene of deep and unmix- 
ed agony. As westand round his cross, our minds 
'ere not distracted, nor our sensibility weakened, 
by contemplating him as composed af ieunarace 
and infinitely differing minds, and a3 having a bal- 
ance of intinite felicity. We recognize, in the 
dying Jesus, but one mind. This, we think, ren- 
ders his sufferings, and his patience and love in 
bearing them, incomperably more impressive and 
affecting, than the system we oppose.” Here are 
just and forcible reasons for being deeply affected 
with the humiliation and sufferings of Christ; we 
consider him a being who was capable of suffering, 
and who voluntarily submitted to it for our sake. 
One moré reason shall be added, why the trin- 
ity has an unfavorable tendency with respect to 








christians, that a special object of the Messiah- 
ship ot Jesus, was to make known and confirm 
the certainty of a fuiure state, to open the pros- 
| pects of immortality, and to fit men for an exist- 
jance in another world. Ail our hopes as christ- 
ians are built on the belief of a resurrection of the 
, dead, and another state of being. Whence do we 
derive this belief? Wholly from the death and 
resurrection of Christ; according to the reasoning 
of the apostle, “If there be no resurrection of 
the dead, then is Christ not risen; and if Christ 
be net risen, then is our preaching vain, and your 
‘faith is also vain. Yea, and we are found false 








in tyro characters, sometimes as God, sometimes; witnesses of God; because we have testified of 


as nan, without intimating in which character. 
Pursue this notion to its consequences ; as man he 
might be mistaken like other men; he has in no 
siiigié instance given a hint by which we can be 
certain in which character he spoke, but he uni- 
formly acted and conversed as one being, possess- 
ed of one nature, and sustaining one character. 
By what rule shall we judge? One reads his words, 
and says it is God that speaks; another says it is 
man. Who shall decide? ‘Or how shall it be 
proved, that he did not utter the language, and 
speak with the wisdom of man only, when he pub- 
lished the doctrine of a future state, or any other 
of the doctrines of revelation. Do you say, that 
the divine nature always controlled the human in 
these cases? How do you know? You can only 


God, that he raised up Christ; whom he raised 
not up, if so be the dead rise not.” Here, it 





' seems, the resurrection of men is argued from the 


resurrection of Christ. What force would be in 
this argument, if Christ were God; or what possi- 
ble reason should we have for the consoling beliel, 
that we shall revive from the sleep of death, be- 
cause he has revived, * «nd become the first fruits 
of them that slept?” For if God, or, which is the 
same thing, a person who was truly God, could 
have died and arisen from the dead, we cannot 
hence infer, that we shall rise, any more than that 
we can create ourselves anew, or do any other 
act of omnipotence. Take the character which 
the apostle gives of Christ; consider him as sub- 
ject from his nature to suffering and death, as act- 





decide by your arbitrary opinion, and every man 
may do the same. That is, no other rule appears 
than the fancy, caprice, and prejudices of men. 
In short, this doctrine of the double nature of; 
Christ introduces uncertainty and confusion into 
the whole scheme ef revelation; it leaves no safe 
ground for the hunible christian to stand on; it 
carries destruction equally to the moral precepts, 
and revealed doctrines of the gospel. 

Trinitarians are apt to dwell much on the hu- 
mility of Clrist in descending from the glory of 


ing by the power of the Father, and not of him- 
selt; believe his own words when he speaks of his 
dependence, his limited knowledge and faculties ; 
the argument then becomes an irresistable one. As 
Ciod raised him from the dead, we have as convinc- 
ing a proof as we can have, that he will -raise us 
likewise ; and on this sebstantial ground rests our 
hope of future safety and glory. 

The weight and yalue of this argument are in- 
creased, when it is considered as furnishing a mo- 
tive to obedience and holiness. If any thing will 





the heavens, taking up his abode with men, sub- 


subdue the hardness of the sinner’s heart, aud awak- 


piety and moral excellence. It is ailowed by all: 


en him toa sense of the folly and danger of sin; if 
any thing will quicken the sensibility of conscience, 
and impress the laws of heaven on the understand- 
ing, it is the certainty of a future judgment, a state 
of being where justice will raise her impartial 
scales, and award to each the precise measure of 
his deserts. The strength of this motive, and its 
influence on the mind and practice of every individ- 
ual, will be in exact proportion to the conviction he 
feels, that the soul will exist hereafter, receive a 
just retribution from its Maker, know the pains of 
depravity and vice, and the joys of conscious inno- 
cence and purity. ‘The system of faith, which adds 
‘ux sroatest force to the argument fora resurrec- 
tion, will be the best calculated to give efficacy to 
this motive, and thus advance the great purpose of 
the christian religion ; but from what has been said, 
it is quite obvious that the trinity, even if it be true, 
lends no help to such a system. 

I have thus taken a short view of the influence 
of the trinity on some-of the prominent princi- 
ples of christian faith and practice. With what 
accuracy it has been done, | willingly leave to be 
decided by the candour and judgment of every 
reader; 1 have been obliged to content myself 
with hints only, but they embrace a compass of 
argument, in which may be included almost every 
branch and article of the orthodox faith. The 
trinity is a kind of trunk, which gives being and 
nourishment to the whole; ard to me it would 
seem, that the evil consequences of this doctrine, 
if they were not checked by others more rational in 
their nature, and practical in their tendency, would 
overthrow the whole system of revelation, and 
leave nothing but a heartless infidelity or gloomy 
skepticism behind. The docirine of the divine 
unity, in its simple form, is encumbered with none 
of these evils; it admits the authority of Jesus, 
and all he has revealed, taugint, commanded, and 
promised, to operate with undiminished power on 
the understanidng and affections of believers. 

A UNIFARTAN OF BALTIMORE, 
Christian Philanthropist. 


NEW-BEDFORD, JULY 2, 1822. 
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HISTORY OF LE'TTERS—continvep. 

Although the individuals who take the lead in 
all governments are able by the political influence 
they maintain to modify and direct the national 
genius according to their pleasure, yet it has al- 
ways been the interest of monarchical institutions 
to limit their protection to a few, and carefully to 
guard against that aristocracy of intellect which 
exists wherever men reflect, and which is sure to 
have a political bearing destructive to the assump- 
tion of any prerogatives that are unfavorable te 
liberty. Fear and the desire of that popular re- 
spect which is elicited by the regard oi courts and 
princes have led many learned men to espouse the 
political tenets of absolute monarchs, which neither 
reason nor an attention to the public welfare ever 
could justify ; so that a sort of eompact seems to 
have been entered into between philosophers and 
their sovereigns, guarantying to the former a qual- 
ied exemption from that oppression which falls 
heavily upon the rest of their subjects, provided 
no exertions be made by them to enlighten the ig: 
norance of the people, or to expese those arbitra- 
ry measures connected with personal aggrandize- 
ment and pleasure to the ‘cen-ure and contempt 
which in a public view they may jusily merit. It 
is difficult to say whether this kind of alliance has 
been more injurious to philosophical improve- 
ment, to social tranquillity, to national glory, or te 
the peace and happiness of countries in their inter. 
course with each other. We find however, that 
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ment of ab stute princes, nor the constant efforts 


of the aistinguished clergy of France were found 
sufficient to stop in its progress. 

Ic may be worth while to inquire here what 
were the sources of the great excellence of the 
Frefich in the productions of the drama, more es- 
pecially in comedy. They will be found to orig- 
inate, we think, in the gaiety of the court and of the 
people, and in the elegant manners which the lat- 
ter had learnt to assume from their intercourse 
with illustrious characters. This gaiety was the 
result of long established customs, acquired in the 
provinces of honor and gallantry, at tilts and tour- 
naments, and by means of that refined intercourse 
which is always sure to be maintained where wo- 
men have any considerable influence. It consti- 
tuted in reality the charm of all political inter- 
course. The power of the monarch, though nom- 
inally absolute, was considered to be limited in 
those cases where it never had been exercised, 
which rendered the act of courtiers somewhat less 
presumptuous in paying to woman nearly as great 
a portion of respect as was challenged by the at- 
fributes of royalty itself. In this manner, they at- 
tempted to alleviate the severities of slavery by 
an empty show of liberty in the choice of a rival 
authority to which, on all proper occasions, they 
were ready to demonstrate their.allegiance. As 
long as chivalry and these extravagant notions were 
interwoven in the prejudices of the ministry and 
the people, it became necessary for the monarch 
to have recourse to a dexterous address and to 
make use of all the arts of ingenuity to conceal the 
limits of his power—to secure the affections of his 
subjects, and to distribute his favours and gracious 


regards to every individual with as much impar-; 


tiality as was consistent with the prosperity of the 
realm. This was best effected by that accurate 
discernment and general knowledge of the world 
which exhibited themselves in the exterior car- 
riage and dignified bearing of princes, and in those 
thousand remote allusions of well-timed flattery, 
which conveyed all the force and meaning of re- 
publican courtesy without its open frankness and 
honesty. Politeness, from an art which required 
akill in order to be studied, became, as it were, an 
inbred habit, which passed in time from the king 
to the court, and from the court to the people. 
‘The affectation of princely manners in the lower 
orders of society, and the artificial union of the 
most whimsical and serious institutions, joined to 
many extravagant customs, visionary speculations, 
wild, half-formed, ridiculous theories, furnished the 
rapid invention of the poet with fitting topics for 
that sportful humour and soul-thilling-wit, which 
are universally allowed to constitute the life, spir- 
it and power of comedy. If the associations, and 
courtier-like finesse of the French were peculiarly 
favourable to the excitement of gaiety and jocose 
sentiments, how did it happen that in raising ideas 
of a terrible kind, immediately derived from 
scenes of distress, death and affliction, which sum- 
non forth ina peremptory manner all the interests 
of our sympathetic affections, they approached 
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an infinite variety of ways to the manners of some | 
fleeting period, which pass rapidly away before 
the mind has time to examine them, or to put its 
ideas into any cognizable form or shape, and are. 
succeeded at once by others equally odd, fanciful 
and transitory. (To be continued.) 


FOR THE PHILANTHROPIST. 
FUTURE PUNISHMENT, 

The doctrine of future punishments, as it is con-, 
tained in the Gospel, has often been made‘an ob-, 
jection to the divine goodness, and to the truth of; 
Christianity ; and this objection has unhappily re- 
ceived additional strength from the many injudi-| 
cious and unsatisfactory replies which have been: 
made to it; for when an argument is ill answered, 
it appears as though it were unanswerable. Yet 
it seems not hard to weaken all its force by the | 
following suppositions, which are founded both in| 
natural and revealed religion: 

1. There are many plain, direct, and undeniable 
proofs of God’s goodness. Now clear truths are 
never to be forsaken and given up on account of 
difficulties ; and we ought rather to conclude that 
those difficulties would vanish, if we had a more 
comprehensive view of things. 

Ii. The punishment of meif is not to be consid- 
ered an arbitrary act of power, proceeding merely 
from divine appointment; for in all governments 
correction is absolutely necessary for the reforma- 
tion of offenders, or for the good of the whole. 
And besides this, such is the nature, and such the 
effects of vice, that it must be its own punishment ; 
it must make an alteration for the worse in all the 
powers of the mind, and it must be attended with 
the loss of many pleasures which are as naturally 
produced by virtue. 

Ill. We are told that God has committed all 
judgment to the Son; to him who loved us, and 
died for us, and who cannot be supposed to join no 
clemency to justice. 

IV. We know also both from reason and reve- 
lation, that the recompensesg and the punishmenis 
of the age to come shall be and must be infinitely 
various, and proportionable to the good and to the 
bad actions and qualities of men. 

V. We are told likewise that when judgment 
shall be pronounced, every mouth shall be stopped, 
stopped not by outward violence, but by inward 
conviction. All nature shall assent to the equity | 
of the sentence, andit shall be impossible to make 
any rational objection to it. 

Lastly, the doctrine of tle future state of retri- 
bution is usually delivered in figurative expres- 
sions, which of course are somewhat obscure and 
ambiguous, and it is of the same nature as proph- 
ecy, which is never fully understood til! the event 
explains it. So we must wait for the event before 
we can form a sure judgment concerning it; and | 























FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

By various arrivals at New-York we have Lon- 
don dates to May 16th. : ees, 

We have nothing decisive as to the relations of 
Russia and Turkey. Under Constantinople date 
of April 11th, it is stated that Lord Strangford and 
the Austrian Ambassador had both addressed the 
Divan a note, urging its accession to the demands 
of the Russian ultimatum. No answer had been 
returned, and it was said that the Porte remained 
siedfast to its manifesto of February 25. 

The Greeks, who fall into the power of the 
Turks, are treated with the greatest cruelty.— 
* All the letters from Poland and Russia,” says a 
Leipsic article dated April 29, “brought by the 
last Courier, are for war.” This is of a piece 
with the numerous reports, which we have had 
through the same channel. 

The force of the Turks is stated to be in the 
two principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia at 
18,000 men. On the right bank of the Danube, 
and between that river and Mount Haemus, there 
are 200,000 men, mostly Asiatic troops. 

Elections were making in France for the Cham- 
ber of Deputies and had terminated favorably to 
the Liberal party. 

The King of Great Britain had begun preparing 
for his visit to the Continent. He was to set out 


|about the middle of this month, visit Hanover, 


Vienna, and return by the way of Paris. 

The British Parliament was still in session.— 
Nothing definitive had been done with the West 
India Trade Bill. The opposition and the inde- 
pendent interest were making persevering but un- 
successfull efforts for a farther retrenchment of 
the public expenses.— Patriot. 


SHIP NEWS. 
PORT CF NEW-BEDFORD. 
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ARRIVED, 

June 25th—Scl.. Two Sisters, Bangs, Saco. 

27th—Sloop Good-Intent, Allen, 9 days from Savan- 
nah; Express, Wing, Savannah via New- York. 

28/h—Siloop Flora, Perry. Boston; Careline, Ba- 
ker, Calais, Me. with lumber, 

29th—Sloops Henry, West, Providence; Experi- 
ment, Taber, New-York; Henry-Look, Columbia, Me, 

July 1—Sloops Rockets, Hart, Richmond; Vertus 
Alford, Hartiord, N. C. with corn and staves. 

Eniered—S!oop Enterprize, Dexter, Philadelphia. 

Cleared.--Ship Milwood, Burgess, for South Sea; brig 
Protection, Delano, Bremen; scbhr. Packet, Delano, 
Coast of Africa, whaling ; sloop Pomona, Akin, Boston. 

—— 
The French Language. 

THE Editor of ibis paper has a small class of 
young ladies whoare pursuiog the study of the l’reach 
under his care. Mle will take the charge of a few 
niere, if ammediate eppi:cation is made. July 1. 
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POETRY. 
Fron th Oe sey a 
e New-York Commercial Givecdaas 
SF 43 jo. en, - . 

i In honour of the SAAS GRAY 
For ’neath this turf the husband dear, 
The father fond, the sailor brave, 

Reposes till the trump of God 
Shall call him from his dark abode. 


—_—_— 
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See’st thou yon hoary headed rock, 
Whose craggy sides the billows lave, 
Where first was felt the dead'y shock, 
When hurled upon a mountain wave, : 
The gallant ALBION trembling clashed, 
Whnuie o’er her decks the ocean dashed ? 


When agony sent forth a shriek, 

And piercing were the notes of wo ; 
For help, alas, some vainly seek, 

Till in one common overthrow, 
They sink Leneath the whelming wave, 
And find too soon a deep sea grave 


Zut memory oft shali trace the spot, 
Where Witrrams met his gloomy fate; 

When other themes are quite forgot, 
The hardy tar shali oft relate 

Hlis mournful death; and story tell, 

Of what the gallant bark befel. HALERO. 
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AN HELVETIC TALE. 

Cn the mountain from whence the torrent of 
Runti precipitates into the valley, a young shep- 
herd fed his goats. His pipe called echo from 
the hollow rocks, and echo bid the vallies seven 
times resound his. songs. On a sudden he per- 
ceived aman climbing the mountain’s side. The 
man was old; years had blanched his head. A 
staff bent beneath his tottering steps, for he had 
a wooden leg. He approached the. young man, 
and seated himself by him on the moss of the 
rock. ‘The young shepherd looked at him with 
surprise. My son, said the old man, smiling, do 
you not think that, infirm as I am, I should have 
done better in the valley? Know that I make this 
journey but once a year, and this leg as you see 
it is more honourable to me, than are to many the 
most straight and active. I do not doubt, father, 





———— 


you, though another would be more _useful.— 
Without doubt you are tired. Will you drink 
some milk from my goats, or some of the fresh 
water that spouts from the hollow of the rock? 

Old Man.—I like the frankness painted on thy 
visage. A little fresh water will be sufficient. If 
you will bring it me hither, you shall hear the 
story of this wooden leg. ‘The young shepherd 
ran to the fountain, and soon returned. When 
the old man had quenched his thirst, he said, Let 
young people, when they behold their fathers 
maimed, adore the Almighty power, and bless 
their valour; for without that you would have 
bowed your necks beneath the yoke, instead of 
thus basking in the sun. . Mirth and gaiety inhab- 
it these hills and vallies, while your songs resound 
from one mountain to the other. Liberty! sweet 
liberty! All we see around us is our own. We 
cultivate our own fields with pleasure. 

Young Sheprerd—hHe does not deserve to be a 
free man, who can forget that his liberty was pur- 
chased with the blood of his forefathers. 

Olid Man.—But who, in their place, would not 
have done as they did? Ever since that bloedy 


day of Nefels, | come once a year to the top of 


this mountain; but I perceive that 1am now come 
for the last time. From hence I still behoid the 
order of that bloody batitle.—See! it was on that 
side, the army of the enemy advanced; thousands 
of lances glittered at a distance, with horsemen 
covered with sumptuous armour. The plumes 
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jthat shaded their hdnets nodded as they march-{thee for nls fet 
with mes “vended th 


ed, and the earth bsounded with their horses’ 
hoofs. Our little op was already broken. We 
were but three or pur hundred men. The cries 
of the defeat werd re-echoed from every side. 
was' bite#make of Nefels in thames filled the val- 
that pointed rock. ~1 tettom of this hill ert 
rounded by a small number of warriopsel!, 
moveable, and calling around him the dispersed 
troops. 1 hear the rustling of the standard that 


our general, cutting our way through the enemy. 
Ranked around our hero, we made a vow, and 
God was our witness, to conquer or die. ‘The 
enemy, advancing in order of battle, poured down 
impetuously upon us; we attacked them in our 
turn. Eleven times we returned to the charges 
but, always forced to retire to the shelter of these 
hills; we there closed our ranks, and became un- 
shaken as the rock by which we were protected. 
At last reinforced by thirty Swiss warriors, we 
fell suddenly upon the enemy, like the fail of a 
mountain, or as some mighty rock descends, rolls 
through the forest, and lays waste the trees that 
interrupt its course. On every side the enemy, 
both horse atid foot, confounded each other te 
escape our rage. Grown furious, we. trod under 
foot the dead and the dying to extend vengeance 
still farther. 1 was in the middle of the battle. 
A horseman of the enemy in his flight rode over 
me, and crushed my !eg. 
the nearest to me, secing my condition, took me 
on his shoulders, and ran with me out of the field 
of battle. A holy father was prostrate on the 
rock not far distant, and imploring heaven to aid 
us. ‘Take care, good father, of this warrior, my 
deliverer cried; he has fought like a son of lib- 
erty! He said, and flew back to the combat.— 


2 Pe ong ys : trp "etary wae ; re ; ne » 9 
replied the shepherd, butit is. very henorable to | Lhe victory was ours, my son, it was ours! but 


many of us were left extended on the heaps of 
the enemy. I was carefully attended; [ was cur- 
ed; but 1 could never find the’ man to whom I 
owed my life. Ihavesought himinvain. Ihave 
made vows and pilgrimages that some angel would 
reveal him to me. But alas! all my efforts have 
been fruitless. I shall never in this life shew 
him my gratitude. ‘The young shepherd having 
heard the old warrior, with tears in his eyes, 
said, No, father, in this life you can never shew 
him your gratitude. The old man, surprised, 
cried, Heavens! what dost thou say? Dost thou 
know, my son, who my deliverer was? 

Young Shepherd.—Il am much deceived, if it was 
not my father. Often has he told me the story 
of that battle, and often I have heard him say, | 
wonder if the man I carried from the battle be still 
alive! 

Old Man.—O God! O angels of heaven! was 
that generous man thy father! 

Young Shepherd—He had a scar here, (point- 
ing to his left cheek,) he had been wounded with 
a lance; perhaps it was before he carried you 
from the field. 

Old Man.—His cheek was covered with blood 
when he bore me off, O my child! my son! 

Young Shepherd —He died two years ago; and, 
as he was poor, I am forced, for subsistence, to 
| keep these goats. ‘The old man embraced him 
land said, Heaven be praised! | can recompense 








ed my life w 
If thou ¢ 


he waved in the air; it was like the sound of the | reserve, asked three days to *yith_2e in 
wind that precedes a hurricane. From every; third day appeared to her a very long ° 
side they ran towards him. Dost thou see those, gave her hand to the young shepherd ; 
floods rush down from the mountains? Stones,: old man with tears of joy said to them. 
rocks, and trees in vain oppose their course ; they; ing rest upon you, my children! This 
bear down all before them, and meet together at! made me the most happy of mortals. 

the bottom of that pool: so we ran to the cry of 
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SPENCER’S FAIRY QUEEN, 

When Sir Philip Sidney had read a few stanzas 
of Spencer’s Fairy Queen, which was sent him by 
the author, he was so transported by the poem, 
that he turned to his steward, and ordered him to 
give the person who brought it, fiity pounds; but 
upon reading the next stanza he ordered the 
money to be doubled; and upon reading another 
stanza, he increased his bounty to two hundred 
pounds—saying to his steward——“ prithee be ex- 
peditious, or f shall give him my whole estate.” 
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ORIGIN OF 'THE NINE MUSES. 

The Muses consisted originally of ouly three in 
number; Muemosyne, Memory—Melete, Medita- 
tion—and Aecde, Song. They were augmented 
to the number of nine, because the inhabitants of 
their ancient town, desirous of placing in the 


i. te jtemple of Apollo statues of the Muses, and pos- 
The soldier who fought ; 


sessing’ three of extraordinary beauty, they order- 
ed three of the most skillful sculptors to execute, 
each, the statues of the three Muses. They com- 
pleteted the nine, from which is was proposed to 
select three, the most perfect; but the nine were 
so exquisitely beautiful, it was agreed to take them 
all and place them in the temple, and call them 
the Nine Muses. From this accident they derived 
their origin, and the six other attributes of poetry 
were given to the additional sisters. = 











MARRIED, 

In this town, 25th ult. by the Rev. Nr. Tow, Capt. 
James Townsenn, to Miss Sopra Taser. 

In Boston, by the Rev. Mr. Ware, Elisha B. Perkins, 
Esq. of Pomfret, Conn. to Miss Emily Pope. 

In Salem, Mr. Thomas Roundy to Miss Mary Curtis. 

In Medficld, Capt. Jeremiah Baker, of Dedham, to 
Miss Abigail Prentiss of Mediield. 

In Providence, Mr. Nehemiah Scarborough to Miss 
Susapna Sibley, both of that place—also, by the Rev. 
Mr. Croeker, Benjamin Franklin Hallett, Esq. Attor- 
ney at Law, to Miss Laura Larned, second daughter 
of William Larned, Esq. 
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DIED, 

In this town, 22nd ult. Exszanernu F. Ginss, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Alfred Gibbs, aged 15 months. 

In Middleborough, 16th ult. Mr. Jernemian Tuom- 
As, jun. agec 28. By this afflictive dispensation the 
bereaved prrents are deprived of the fourth child’ 
within six months past, and the wife and children of 
the deceased of a tender and affectionate partner and 
parent. " 

In Bridgewater,Mrs. Many IH. Huntington, wife 
of Rey. Daniel Huntington. 

In Boston, 14th ult. Mrs. Evizasern, wife of Mon. 
Lemuel Shaw, aged 37. 

In Edgartown, Mrs Jane Beetur, aged 55. 

In Dedham, Lieut. Nath i D. Nicholson, of the U. §. 
navy, aged 32 years. 

In Newburyport, suddenly Mr. Benjamin H. Chee- 
ver, aged 51. 














